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was  to escape from himself;   this disposition he considered as the disease of his mind, which nothing cured but company.
' One instance of his absence and particularity, as it is characteristick of the man, may be worth relating. When he and I took a journey together into the West, we visited the late Mr. Banks, of Dorsetshire; the conversation turning upon pictures, which Johnson could not well see, he retired to a corner of the room, stretching out his right leg as far as he could reach before him, then bringing up his left leg, and stretching his right still further on. The old gentleman observing him, went up to him, and in a very courteous manner assured him, that though it was not a new house, the flooring was perfectly safe. The Doctor started from his reverie, like a person waked out of his sleep, but spoke not a word.'
While we are on this subject, my readers may not be displeased with another anecdote, communicated to me by the same friend, from the relation of Mr. Hogarth.
Johnson used to be a pretty frequent visitor at the house of Mr. Richardson, authour of Clarissa, and other novels of extensive reputation. Mr. Hogarth came one day to see
trust himself alone but when em-     pany we agree to dream in concert. ployed in writing or reading.    He     The end sought in both is forgetful-•   has often begged me to go home     ness of ourselves.'    In The Rambler, with him to prevent his being alone  •  No. 5, he wrote :—' It may be laid in   the   coach.   Any company was     down as a position which will seldom better than none; by which he con-     deceive,   that  when  a man  cannot nected   himself with   many   mean     bear his own company, there is some-persons  whose  presence  he could     thing   wrong.     He   must   fly   from command.' Taylor's Reynolds,\\.455.     himself,  either  because he  feels  a Johnson   writing  to   Mrs.   Thrale,     tediousness   in  life from  the  equi-said :—' If the world be worth win-     poise  of an  empty mind .... or ning, let us enjoy it;  if it is to be     he  must be afraid of the intrusion despised, let us  despise it by con-     of some unploasing ideas, and, per-viction.    But the world is not to be     haps, is  struggling to  escape  from despised but as it is compared with     the remembrance of a loss, the fear something better.    Company i's  in     of a calamity, or some other thought itself better than solitude, and plea-     of greater horror.' sure better than indolence.'   Piozzi         Cowper, whose temperament was Letters, i. 242.    In The Idler, No.     in  some respects  not unlike John-32,   he  wrote:—'Others are afraid     son's, wrote :—' A vacant hour is my to be alone, and amuse themselves     abhorrence ;   because,  when   I   am by a perpetual succession of com-     not occupied, I suffer under the whole panions ;   but the difference is not     influence  of my unhappy tempera-great ;    in   solitude   we   have   our     ment.'    Southey's Cowper, vi. 146. dreams  to  ourselves, and in  com-
VOL. I.                                   L                                 Richardson,turning thanks to this learned gentleman for the very-handsome manner in which he has in that letter been so good as to speak of this work. BOSWELL.
